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Fascinated  students  study  and  enjoy  a  "Street. 
Miles  of  pleasant  roads  wind  through  the  park 


a 


The  Devil’s  Stand  Table  one  of  many  peculiar  formations. 


As  intriguing  as  its  name  is  Giant  City  State  Park  with 
its  Giant  City  section  of  “streets”  and  peculiar  stone  formations, 
the  great  beauty  of  large  trees  and  a  wealth  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  The  park  is  an  ideal  introduction  to  Southern  Illinois. 

Acquired  by  the  State  in  1927,  Giant  City  is  one  of  Illinois 
largest  parks  with  1,523  acres  located  in  Jackson  and  Union 
counties  near  Makanda  and  a  dozen  miles  south  of  Carbon- 
dale.  Long  known  for  its  beauty,  the  geological  interests  rank 
first.  With  Dixon  Springs  and  Feme  Clyffe  state  parks,  this 
area  is  part  of  the  Illinois  extension  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

Each  of  these  parks  shows  a  particular  aspect  of  this  ex¬ 
tension  which  is  the  only  American  mountain  range  running 
east  and  west.  A  group  of  huge  blocks  of  sandstone,  to  which 
the  name  “Giant  City”  has  been  applied,  gives  the  park  its  name. 
As  appealing  as  the  rocks  themselves  is  the  story  of  their 
formation. 

The  “Giant  City”  section  is  made  up  of  arrangements  of 
blocks  of  stone  that  resemble  city  block  and  streets.  These  have 
perpendicular  walls,  that  in  places  are  so  perfect,  they  seem  man¬ 
made  and  are  so  awe  inspiring  in  their  size  and  shape  that  one 
is  spellbound  by  their  strangeness. 

ONCE  LOWLAND  PLAIN 

The  park  is  situated  in  a  belt  of  hills  that  crosses  the  narrow 
part  of  Southern  Illinois  and  is  an  extension  of  the  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  mountains.  This  was  not  always  a  hilly  country. 
Ages  ago  it  was  lowland  plain  that  slowly  emerged  from  a  sea 
which  at  that  time  formed  the  northern  edge  of  the  present 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

As  the  region  gradually  rose,  the  streams  which  flowed 
over  it  cut  their  valleys  deeper  and  deeper.  Now  only  more  or 
less  isolated  ridges  and  knobs  are  left.  Wherever  the  rocks  are 
hard  and  resistant,  they  stand  as  steep  walls  along  the  valleys; 
wherever  they  are  soft,  they  have  worn  down  to  gentle  slopes. 
All  of  this  produces  an  area  suggestive  of  ancient  worn  moun¬ 
tains.  Some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  stream  erosion  in 
hard  rock  are  to  be  found  in  the  park. 


Comfortable  cabins  invite  rest. 


The  bedrock  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  is 
generally  exposed  or  thinly  covered  along  the  walls  and  in 
the  side-gullies  of  the  streams.  This  is  known  as  “Coal  Meas¬ 
ures’’  because  all  of  the  coal  beds  in  the  Central  and  Appala¬ 
chian  states  occur  in  the  system. 

The  rock  that  attracts  the  most  attention  is  a  massive 
sandstone  formation  that  composes  the  upper  part  of  hills  and 
forms  precipitous  bluffs  wherever  conditions  are  favorable. 
The  huge  blocks  of  rock  that  form  the  “Giant  City”  section  are 
masses  of  this  sandstone  formation  which  have  become  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  adjacent  parent  ledge. 

I'his  separation  has  occurred  when  a  stream  cut  through 
the  massive  sandstone  into  a  softer  rock  such  as  shale  and  the 
softer  rock  is  removed  faster  than  the  hard  rock,  gradually 
undercutting  the  latter  until  eventually  masses  are  broken  off. 
As  a  result  of  the  numerous  up-and-down  movements  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  earth  in  Southern  Illinois  the  hard  rocks  have  been 
cracked  or  jointed  in  many  directions. 

The  Makanda  standsone  at  Giant  City  is  jointed  along 
two  general  directions,  and  the  resulting  blocks  settle  down 
readily  wherever  the  support  provided  by  the  shale  below  them 
is  reduced.  Inasmuch  as  the  shale  is  soft  and  “greasy”  when 
wet,  the  joint-blocks  gradually  slide  down  the  shale  slopes  and 
thus  move  away  from  the  parent  ledge. 

NATURES  WEIRD  PAINTING 

Where  exposed  to  weathering  the  sandstone  has  been  stained 
by  minerals,  carried  by  water  seepage,  and  is  in  various  shades 
of  red,  brown  and  yellow,  while  the  unweathered  stone  shows 
white  or  light  buff.  Sometimes  mineral  concretions  from  pellets 
on  the  rock  which  weather  faster,  form  peculiar  pitted  surface 
markings,  and  in  other  cases  protrude  as  knobs.  Weird  and 
fanciful  designs  are  formed  by  iron  concretions  that  bind  the 
grains  of  sand  in  the  rock,  forming  intricately  convoluted  ridges 
that  stand  out  in  relief  against  the  less  resistant  rock. 

Giant  City  State  Park  lies  just  outside  the  glaciated  area  of 
Illinois.  Doubteless  the  park  was  alfected  by  the  proximity  of 
the  glacier  and  its  melting  waters,  but  the  only  visible  effect 
is  the  soil,  called  loess,  which  is  made  up  of  rock  Hour  produced 
by  the  grinding  action  of  the  glacier,  and  deposited  by  the  wind 
everywhere  on  the  uplands. 

A  bizarre  stone  feature  of  the  park  is  man  made.  Called 
the  “Stone  Fort”  it  is  the  work  of  ancient  man  who  made  this 
region  his  home.  Located  at  the  top  of  an  bO-foot  sandstone 


Cabin  bedrooms  are  tastefully  decorated. 


cliff,  it  is  a  great  wall  of  loose  stone  that  p a r ti a  1  ly  incloses 
several  acres.  This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  seven  of 
these  “forts”  located  throughout  Southern  Illinois. 

For  years  these  structures  were  thought  to  have  been  built 
for  defensive  purposes.  Research  has  indicated  no  such  use  as 
a  number  are  not  so  located  to  have  afforded  such  protection. 
Today  it  is  common  belief  that  they  were  buffalo  traps.  With 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  near 
Cairo,  a  great  barrier  was  formed  and  many  buffalo  wintered 
in  the  rough  lower  tip  of  the  state.  This  made  it  a  paradise 
for  early  man  who  found  plenty  of  food  at  hand. 

Slaying  of  these  large,  powerful  animals  presented  a  big 
problem  before  the  advent  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  gun  and  horse. 
It  was  not  such  a  difficult  matter,  however,  to  drive  the  animals 
into  these  traps  and  then  stampede  them  over  the  high  cliffs  to 
fall  on  the  jagged  rocks  below  where  the  crippled  animals  could 
be  easily  killed. 

HOME  OF  PRIMITIVE  MAN 

Other  indications  of  the  presence  of  prehistoric  man  also  are 
found  in  rock  shelters,  undercut  cliffs  whose  roofs  are  smoke 
stained  from  camp  fires,  and  where  much  archeological  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  found  to  show  human  habitation.  During  the 
Civil  War  these  same  shelters  were  used  by  deserters  from 
both  armies.  Other  dens  among  the  rock  are  dark  crevices  which 
are  the  home  of  many  bats,  some  which  winter  here  while 
others  migrate  south. 

While  the  buffalo  have  long  been  gone  there  are  yet  to  be 
found  the  native  “White  Tail”  deer  which  for  some  years  have 
wandered  into  the  park  from  the  Shawnee  National  Forest. 
However,  the  greatest  attraction  are  the  tame  deer  in  their 
large  pen  with  its  natural  surroundings  and  background  of 
massive  stone  bluffs. 

The  natural  interests  of  the  park  are  prolific  in  this  area 
due  to  the  overlapping  of  northern  and  southern  spieces  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Students,  including  those  from  colleges 
outside  the  state,  have  found  this  to  be  an  invaluable  out-of-door 
laboratory  for  their  biological  studies  and  important  research 
has  been  accomplished  here.  An  example  is  the  admixture  of 
northern  and  southern  species  of  the  Hackberry  and  other  trees 
and  much  of  the  smaller  plant  life.  Many  of  the  birds  are 
southern  as  the  Mockingbird,  but  one  also  finds  crows  belonging 
to  both  the  north  and  south,  and  of  an  evening  there  are  the 
eerie  calls  of  the  Whippoorwill  and  his  southern  cousin,  the 
Chuck- Will’s- Widow. 


Beautiful  stone  shelters  characterize  picnic  areas 


Most  of  the  park  buildings  are  of  the  multi-hued  native 
stone  seen  at  its  best  in  the  construction  of  the  shelter  houses  in 
the  picinc  area  and  the  Lodge.  The  Lodge  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  park  in  its  construction  and  appointments. 
Consisting  of  a  dining  room  and  lounge  it  truly  represents  the 
hospitality  southern  Illinois  is  famous  for.  Near  the  Lodge, 
down  a  gentle  slope  are  a  dozen  cabins  that  are  modern  in 
every  respect  but  retaining  the  simple  homeliness  of  the  park. 
Southern  dishes  are  a  feature  of  the  meals  served  in  the  Lodge 
dining  room. 

Buildings  formerly  used  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
are  available  for  organized  youth  group  camps  which  for  some 
years  have  enjoyed  the  facilities  of  the  park. 

OUTDOOR  PARADISE 

This  whole  area  is  a  paradise  for  the  out-of-door  lover. 
A  large  part  of  this  end  of  the  state  forms  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest  with  its  many  scenic  locations.  Great  peach  and  apple 
orchards,  visible  from  the  park,  are  a  sight  long  remembered 
when  in  bloom.  Within  a  short  distance  is  Illinois’  largest 
artificial  lake,  Crab  Orchard,  with  7,000  acres  of  water,  and 
nearer  Little  Grassy  and  Devil’s  Kitchen  lakes  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Crab  Orchard  offers  the  state’s  best  largemouth  bass 
fishing  and  has  boating  and  swimming  as  additional  features. 

The  forest  vegetation  of  the  area  includes  many  southern 
species  unfamiliar  to  visitors  from  the  North,  mingled  in  this 
zone  of  climatic  transition  with  the  more  dominant  northern 
plants.  In  the  spring  the  woods  are  tinted  with  Red  Bud, 
Shad  Bush  and  Flowering  Dogwood  ;  throughout  the  year  they 
are  graced  with  the  presence  of  Beech,  Tuliptree,  Red  Maple, 
Sweet  Gum,  Tupelo  and  Winged  Elm,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
Red  Cedar  and  Southern  Yellow  Pine  are  well  represented. 
In  the  spring,  again,  the  ground  is  literally  carpeted  with 
Trillium,  Bloodroot,  Spring  Beauty,  yellow  and  more  rarely 
white  Fawn  Lily,  Sweet  William,  Dutchman’s  Breeches,  Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit,  Lady’s  Slipper,  Rock  Bells,  Shooting  Stars  and 
many  other  wild  flowers.  The  beautiful  Butterfly  Weed  blooms 
in  summer,  and  Daisy  Fleabane  with  great  clumps  of  Bergamot, 
Flowering  Spurge  and  Black-eyed  Susan.  This  period  finds 
ferns  growing  thickly  in  dark  and  damp  spots.  The  autumn 
is  brilliant  with  its  flowers. 
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THIS  IS  YOUR  PARK 
PRESERVE  ITS  NATURAL  BEAUTY 


Balancing  rocks  call  for  closer  inspection. 


Nature  lovers  find  much  to  intrigue. 
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Blossoming  redbud  and  dogwood  fill  the  Lodge  area.  ~ 


PICNICKING — There  are  Picnic  areas  with 
pure  water,  fireplaces  with  wood  and  picnic  tables 
at  designated  areas.  No  cooking  may  be  done 
except  on  park  stoves. 


LODGE  AND  CABINS— The  Lodge  and 
cabins  operate  on  the  European  plan  and  rooms 
and  meals  are  separate.  Reservations  for  cabin 
rooms  should  be  addressed  to  the  Giant  City  Lodge, 
Makanda,  Illinois. 


PUBLIC  CAMPING — Sites  for  tents  or  trail¬ 
ers  are  available  without  cost.  Camping  Permit 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Park  Custodian  who 
will  assign  a  site.  Permits  are  issued  up  to  one 
week. 


Issued  by 

Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings 
DIVISION  OF  PARKS  AND  MEMORIALS 


604  Armory  Building 
Springfield,  Ill. 
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